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Sleep tight sweet Knights 
Students sacrifice sleep to keep up with hectic schedules 


ee 


n* | 
@ Finish study abroad 
application 
rg 
cack 
or? 
Finish reading Hamiet : 


Do 10-page paper on Chi 


By Steve Sweeney Staff Writer 
Scott Sonia features Editor 


Midterms are beginning. Papers are due. There is rarely enough time to do all that must be done. Days turn into nights and nights 
turn into mornings, sometimes before you have a chance to catch some sleep. 
Junior Josh Mladenoff knows the feeling. He went through this last semester, when he tried to boost his GPA to make the study- 
abroad cutoff. As finals approached, he routinely stayed awake studying until 5 a.m. 
“People would tell me, ‘just don’t take a nap and you’ll be OK,’ but my eyes would just shut on me,” Mladenoff said. “I just had 
to take a nap.” 
continued on page 7 
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Penn State prof. smokes pot on 
campus, protests marijuana laws 


By Emily Rehring 
Daily Collegian 
(Pennsylvania State U.) 


STATE COLLEGE, Penn. 
(U-WIRE) — On State College 
Police Department territory yes- 
terday, Professor Emeritus Julian 
Heicklen was out to see some 
police action. 

Five people, including three 
University students who were 
smoking with Heicklen yester- 
day, will be charged with posses- 
sion of a small amount of mari-' 
juana, said State College Police 
Chief Tom King. | 

Whether Heicklen is one of 
the five who will be charged has 
not been released yet, however. 

Once charges are filed at the 
district justice’s office, the names 
of the five individuals charged 
will be released, according to 
State College police. 

Smoking. what he claimed 
was. marijuana in front of 
University Gates three times in 
four weeks yielded no arrests or 
drug possession citations from 
University Police Services. 

Moving across the street to 
the corner of College Avenue and 
Allen Street, yesterday, placed 
the protest under jurisdiction of 
State College police. 

Heicklen said he wants to be 
arrested for smoking a “joint,” 
which he said is marijuana and 
nullify all anti-marijuana laws 
through a jury trial. 

Heicklen said last week he 
was surprised he had not been 


arrested, and wanted to move 
across the street to see what State 
College police would do about 
his weekly marijuana protests. 

About 200 to 250 people 
gathered to watch Heicklen 
smoke yesterday, according to a 
news release from State College 
police. 

The large crowd created traf- 
fic problems and also prevented 
the public from accessing an area 
business. 

The State College police 
officers seized several cigarettes 
and determined them to be mari- 
juana based on field tests, King 
said. 

In Heicklen’s previous 
smoking sessions, University 
police said they did not arrest 
him because his “joints” were 
determined not to be marijuana. 

Heicklen claimed the State 
College police officer performed 
an “illegal seizure” of his ciga- 
rette yesterday. Heicklen had 
filed a complaint with the district 
attorney claiming that the confis- 
cation of his “joint” two weeks 
ago by University police was a 
theft. However, King said the 
officers acted appropriately. 

“We are confident that our 
officers acted very professionally 
and did not mug anyone,” King 
said. 

Sophomore Andy. Burke 
participated in Heicklen’s protest 
by, smoking what he said was 
marijuana. 

. His “joint” was confiscated 
by the State College police and 


also was determined to be mari- 
juana, Burke said. 

“T don’t see what I’m doing 
as a terrible thing. But I’m not 
sure what’s going to happen to 
me,” Burke said, adding that he 
uses the marijuana as a remedy 
for his asthma. 

King said the police chose 
not to arrest Heicklen and others 
on the scene because drug pos- 
session iS a misdemeanor 
offense. “We do it through sum- 
mons, which is the least intrusive 
plan possible,” King said. 


King said if the situation 


warrants it, they willincrease 
resources and work with police 
to do the same. 

“We cannot permit laws to 
be broken,” King said. King said 
he is confident the University 
police did a good job in their 
response to Heicklen’s protest. 

“If Professor Heicklen did 
the same thing on the other side 
of the street, he would have had 
the marijuana seized and he 
would have been charged,” King 
said. : 

Heicklen said his current 
plan is to smoke again next week 
at the same time and place, still 
under the jurisdiction of the State 
College police. 

If they have another week 
like this week, where no arrests 
were made, Heicklen said he and 
his followers will move their 
protest to Bellefonte in front of 
the courthouse. 

“We're in for a long, hard 
struggle,” Heicklen said. 


CORRECTION: According to Marshall Lovelette, it is possible for students to disable cookies in 
Internet Explorer 4.0 by going to View, then Internet Options. Scroll down on the Advanced tab until 
the bottom of the security section, to “Disable all cookie use.” 
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Security purchased new car through a state bidding process. The older car was sold to a college employee. 





By Matt Kuerth 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael's Security has a 
new addition this semester. Over 
Christmas break, it received a 
1998, $21,848 Ford Crown 
Victoria to replace its older 


model. 

The new dark blue cruiser 
carries the same three year, 
36,000 mile warranty that applies 
to all Ford Crown Victorias. 

Much of the hardware in the 
car, like first aid kits, lights and 


car. The only upgrade to the 
equipment is a new, easier-to-use 
console for the radio, lights and 
other equip 
ment. 

"It centralizes everything," 
officer Marianne Benior said. 
"The new console makes it safer 


for us to do our jobs." 

St. Michael’s Security has 
only one car. 

The older car needed to be 
replaced when the transmission 
began to malfunction and eventu- 
ally stopped working. 

The 1994 car had 126,000 
miles, but far more idling hours 
than miles could show. 

"It [the 1994 car] was worn 
out," Benoir said. 

On average, St. Michael's 
Security requires a new car about 
every three years, according to 
Security Officer John Hill. 

"The cruiser is used 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year," Hill said. 

The older car was sold to an 
employee on campus through an 
internal auction. 

Even though the car has an 
air of luxury about it, Hill says 
the car is a true workhorse. 

The car was _ purchased 
through a state bidding process 
that all police organizations use 
to purchase new cruisers. 

The car choices that were 


the siren, came from the older 


Campus minister’s health 
improves; doctors 
and families optimistic 


By Margot LeSage 
News Editor 


Diane Foster, St. Michael’s director of 
Pastoral Education, was still listed in criti- 
cal condition as of Tuesday morning at 


Fletcher Allen Medical Center in 
Burlington. Foster suffered a _ brain 
aneurysm Feb. 6. 


However, Foster’s condition improved 
considerably Monday as she moved her 
arms and legs, squeezed relatives hands 
and opened her eyes, according to her fam- 
ily. 

“People have been so good to us,” said 
Claire, Diane’s mother. “At times like this 
you realize how much love there is... The 
power of prayer is so strong.” 

Foster’s sister-in-law, Shyla, was 
singing to Diane Monday morning when 
she opened her eyes and focused on Shyla 
for “10 to 15 seconds.” 

Shyla immediately told the neuro-sur- 
geon, who ran a series of tests. The doctor 
told her family that Diane is responding to 
commands and realizes she was in an acci- 
dent and that she is in the hospital. 

Her family has been playing music in 
her room, especially songs sung by her 
twin sister, Donna. Her mother said she 
sings her songs she used to sing to her 
when she was a child. 

“T know that she hears the music,” 
Shyla said. “Music is the way we play and 
celebrate.” 

The doctors believed that her left side 
would be affected by the aneurysm since 
the bleeding occurred in the right side of 
the brain. Yet, Foster has moved both arms 
and legs. 

“We take it one day at a time,” said her 
father Ray. “When I think back to 10 days 
ago Icouldn’t imagine being here now 


feeling as hopeful as I do.” 

“It’s really very exciting to see her 
eyes flutter,” Shyla said. 

“She’s a strong person and if anyone 
can surprise us it’s Diane,” Donna said. 

Donna said that the tests show that 
there is some tissue damage in the brain, 
but it is too early to tell what the long-term 
effects will be. 

Her family is grateful for the outpour- 
ing of support it has received from the 
communtiy, and from the St. Michael’s 
campus. 

Her mother said that students have 
sent cards, some of which are displayed in 
Diane’s hospital room and that a group of 
students came in and prayed. 

“Her life affected so many people - 
even indirectly,” Shyla said. 

A fund set up by the Student Life 
Office to help the family cover “out of 
pocket” expenses, collected $260 last 
week, according to Sheryl Fleury, execu- 
tive secretary of Student Life. She estimat- 
ed that they will be donating another $200 
this week. 

Donations can be dropped off at the 
Student Life Office or sent to campus box 
267. 

Some students are making meals to 
bring to Foster’s family during their vigils 
at the hospital. 

Senior Anna Patnode said that when 
she first went to visit Foster and her fami- 
ly she asked what she could do to help. 
She said they told her besides prayer they 
could use food. 

Patnode along with nine other students 
will be cooking dinner for Foster’s family. 
Patnode said that the Catholic Center at 
The University of Vermont has been donat- 
ing dinners as well. 








The new way to offices 
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Receive 8'/2" x 11" full or self-serve, full color copies 
for just 99¢ each. Limit 50. Resizing costs extra, 


Add impact to your 
project at Kinko’s. 


When you need to add impact to your project, try full-color copies at Kinko's. Take advantage of 
one FREE hour of Internet Access time to research, upload or download up-to-date information. 
You have easy access to the digital world at Kinko's. 


were limited to two vehicles: the 
Crown Victoria and _ the 
Chevrolet Lumina. 

However, a local dealership 
was unable to provide a Lumina 
for the state. 

The new Crown Victoria is 
specifically outfitted for police 
use. It features a more powerful 
engine, heavy-duty wiring and 
suspension, and a super-duty 
transmission suited to the stop- 
and-go situations a cruiser has to 
deal with. 

Despite being such a power- 
ful car, security does not get into 
high speed chases, Hill said. 

"It [the Crown Victoria] was 
purchased for durability, not 
power," he said. 

The cruiser is mainly used to 
patrol the North and South cam- 
puses. It is also used for trans- 
ports and escorts for college 
employees or students. 

In addition to being a patrol 
vehicle, the cruiser is used for 
fast response to emergencies on 
and around campus, and for traf- 
fic control. 
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Opinion/Editorial 





Students deserve answers 
to why movie was pulled 


When is the censorship going to end? 

Last fall, students were told that Adam Sandler couldn’t perform 
due to the content of his act. Next, in January, the movie “Bliss” was 
taken off the St. Michael’s movie channel due to what was deemed 
inappropriate content. Now the administration has blocked the screen- 
ing of a movie about date rape. We are left wondering why. 

Any act of censorship insults our intelligence. We understand 
that administrators might want to protect us in some way. But let’s get 
real. More than 100 colleges -- including Skidmore College, 
Marquette University, Loyola University and Bates College -- have 
showed the movie to their students. Why shouldn’t our campus have 
the same educational experience? 

“A Reason to Believe” was scheduled to be shown in an effort to 
make students more aware of the possibility of date rape on college 
campuses. Rape is not a pleasant subject. But it is a reality. The lan- 
guage used in conversations about date rape is not pleasant. But it is 
accurate. Students should not be sheltered from this subject. Instead, 
we need to learn how date rape can occur and how to recognize it. 

St. Michael’s campus is supposed to be full of adults receiving a 
top-notch education. Having a movie like this banned makes us won- 
der what the administration was afraid we would do. This latest act of 
censorship goes further than banning a comedian or a sexually explic- 
it movie. This does not have to do solely with taking away entertain- 
ment but with taking away the possibility of obtaining information 
about an important issue. 

The movie is supposed to promote date rape awareness. It does 
contain adult topics and adult situations, but last we checked this col- 
lege is attended by students who are 18 and over. This makes us all 
legal adults. 

Student Association Vice President Jen Scola was in charge of 
bringing the movie to the campus. The student body elected Scola 
because it felt she was capable of handling difficult situations and 
making decisions which effect the student body. The movie was 
meant to provide the campus with important information. It wasn’t 
supposed to offend anyone, and it wasn’t supposed to promote the 
usage of inappropriate language. If the movie had not been appropri- 
ate, Susan Jacques, director of Health Services, would most likely not 
have recommended it, and the Student Association would most likely 
not have supported it. 

What’s the point of having a Student Association if the students 
are not trusted to make decisions? Perhaps the situation could have 
been avoided if certain administrators had viewed the movie earlier. 
But since they didn’t, we the students are dealing with another act of 
censorship. 

Students who had made plans to see the movie were told they 
couldn’t. The fliers and posters that were displayed around Alliot were 
advertising a movie we weren’t going to be allowed to see. Now 
we’ re just waiting for a solid answer as to why we couldn’t handle its 
content. The student body deserves that much. Perhaps administrators 
could admit out loud that they don’t think we are capable of handling 
adult-like or unpleasant topics. Then at least we could know how they 
really feel and then prove them wrong. 


Quote of the week: 





“Fear of corrupting the 
mind of the younger 
generation is the loftiest 
form of cowardice.” 


¢ Holbrook Jackson, British writer 





The Defender mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the pea newspa- 
pers at St. Michael's College. Our purpose is to report the issues, events 
people and interests of the campus community. We have — to 
our readers to do this in a fair and accurate manner. 
Although our primary focus is on the students, we hope to pro all 
readers with a window to the entire college community. se 
It is our duty to both inform and entertain our readers. As staff. mem- 
bers and as students, we hope this will provide us with a rewarding edu 
oe eee, The Defender functions both as ected cnmna: 
























Foster family shares appreciation 


This is a very difficult time 
for our family as we wait and 
watch. Diane is so still, she 
seems in prayer. 

We feel as though we’ve 
been sent a legion of angels to 
help us through these days. The 
fathers of the Society of St. 
Edmund, her co-workers, friends 
and students of St. Michael’s 
College have been giving and 
generous. We are deeply moved. 


Your support, prayers and food 
sustain and nourish us all. 

The article in The Defender 
of Feb. 11, 1998 gave us comfort 
and we appreciate the recognition 
of her gifts. She was doing the 
work that was the love of her life 
and it brought her much happi- 
ness. 

We have always had an elas- 
tic family and her heart was full 
with relationships for she recog- 


nized in each one a companion 
on her journey to God. 

May you be rewarded ten- 
fold, as we have been by the 
compassion, generosity and gift 
of your presence to our family 
day after day. Bless you all and 
sincere thanks from all of us. 


*From Diane Foster’s family; 
Ray, Claire, Janet, Donna, 
Colette, Greg and their families 


Former St. Michael’s student defends military 


°This letter is in response to a let- 
ter written by Chris Dailey in a 
December, 1997 issue of The 
Defender 

I was unpleasantly touched 
by Ms. Dailey’s uncivil letter on 
the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps and the military in the 
Defender’s December pages. 

As a matter of personal opin- 
ion, but with the experience of 22 
years in the armed forces, two 
foreign embassy posts and sever- 
al Washington assignments, I 
need to voice my concern at mis- 
conceptions in the letter and per- 
haps shed some realistic light in 
the conduct of foreign diplomacy 
and the framing of national secu- 
rity objectives. 

I should be the first person to 
reject military power. I matricu- 
lated at St. Michael’s four years 
after I arrived in the United 
States as a political refugee. I 
became convinced early in life 
that resistance to tyranny requires 
advocacy, involvement, resis- 
tance and if necessary, the use of 
force. To become an apologist for 
tyrants places one at the same 
level as the despot. To appease 
the same tyrant places one at an 
even lower moral level. 

I was saddened by Ms. 
Dailey’s assertion that she dis- 
likes all militaries in whatever 
fashion. I respect her opinion. 
But it is analogous to affirming 
that one dislikes all police offi- 
cers, all college students, all 
Catholics or all Hispanics. It is 
either a confession of ignorance 
or a logical conclusion of mis- 
guided premises. 

I hope Ms. Dailey can set 
aside her prejudices to read about 
the formulation of national secu- 
rity decisions in a democratic 
nation, and _ the historical 
antecedents for the legitimate use 
of force in the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. 

I also pray that after gradua- 
tion, she can learn to interact in 
the plenum of our nation’s deci- 
sion making sphere with an open 
mind. 

National security decision 
making is not the Pentagon’s 
purview. Ms. Dailey’s assertion 
that the military “makes people 
do what it wants” warrants no 
additional mention. 

National security policy for- 
mulation is the synergistic action 


_of a civilian-led inter agency 


community. National Security 
Strategy is promulgated by the 
President, following an exhaus- 


tive multi-agencyprogram 
(http://www. whitehouse.gov/WH 
/EOP/NSC/Strategy/). 

In all matters of foreign pol- 
icy, the Secretary of State (a 
civilian official) is the senior 
advisor to the President. The 
Secretary of Defense (another 
civilian official) is his senior 
advisor in matters of defense. 
Several politico-military direc- 
torates in the National Security 
Council, State and Defense 
Departments (all civilian-led), 
advise each principal in his/her 
appropriate decision-making 
realm. 

The Legislative Branch (all 
civilian) disposes of consultative, 
oversight and budgetary authori- 
ty to make its views an integral 
part of any meaningful discus- 
sion on national security issues. 
National security policy formula- 
tion is, by design, a tortuous but 
civilianized process. 

There’s no danger of gener- 
als run amok in Washington, and 
there is ample precedent to vali- 
date the supremacy of civilian 
rule. McArthur, Singlaub and 
Dugan are examples of the wide 
authority of our elected and 
appointed civilian officials over 
uniformed services. 

In this historical context, the 
ROTC has served as a way to 
ensure that our military’s ethos 
remained more committed to cit- 
izenship than to the military insti- 
tution. We are wedded to the idea 
of citizenship and civic virtue 
first and foremost. 

Many of the most outspoken 
adversaries of the casual employ- 
ment of the military card in the 
conduct of American diplomacy 
in the post-Vietnam era have 
been military leaders. The legacy 
of the former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Colin Powell (himself an ROTC 
graduate), included warnings on 
the use of force that now serve as 
policy guidance. 

I find it paradoxical that Ms 
Dailey detests the institution 
(ROTC) that has been key to the 
maintenance of the world’s most 
professional military as well as 
maintaining the civilian nature, 
origin and outlook of US military 
forces. 

The real danger to our 
national security is not the possi- 
bility of a group of medal-clad 
generals dictating national secu- 
rity policy. Instead, it resides in a 
body politic that is uninformed 
on international events, unen- 


lightened on national defense, 
and unlettered in the role of mili- 
tary force in world affairs. Add 
to that a small percentage of our 
population with a knee-jerk anti- 
military syndrome and we have a 
recipe for disaster. 

The military (along with the 
political, social and economic) is 
a tool that works in association 
with the others to produce for- 
eign policy. 

With degrees of sophistica- 
tion, this has been a fact of life 
since human beings organized 
themselves in communities. In 
our age, deterrence has human- 
ized conflict resolution between 
opposing states by avoiding or 
hopefully eliminating deadly 
conflict. 

The most successful war in — 
our era is the one that is not 
fought, and modern armed forces 
train and acquire capabilities that 
will answer to the demands for 


deterrence from their body . 
politic. 
To state that military people 


are only trained as killers is pre- 
posterous. It also ignores the 
massive involvement of military 
forces in humanitarian assis- 
tance, peacetime engagement, 
and leadership in alliances. 

The deep knowledge gap in 
international issues on the part of 
the American people is appalling. 

Over the last twenty two 
years, through fifty seven coun- 
tries, the one thing that sounded 
alarm bells upon returning to the 
United States is the awareness 
that our ability as a people to 
relate to international events and 
apply long-term realistic analyses 
to our role as the major actor in 
world affairs, is inversely propor- 
tional to our becoming interde- 
pendent in the community of 
nations. This includes the under- 
standing that although the possi- 
ble use of force may sound 
deplorable, it nevertheless is a 
fact of life in diplomacy. 

The result of this uninformed 
thinking is the M-TV approach to 
world affairs that has surfaced in 
the past, and ironically, its main 
supporters have been former 
knee-jerk anti military advocates. 
Those who know the least, or 
who care to know the least, about 
what our men and women in uni- 
form accomplish, can feel free to 
call for someone else making the 
supreme sacrifice. 


*Louis H. Botta class of ’75 
Ibotta @ compuserve.com 
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continued from cover 


His sitation is not unusual. During 
crunch times, St. Michael’s campus can 
appear infested with sleepwalking students 
suffering self-induced sleep deprivation. 
But there are dangers in going for long 
stretches with little or no sleep. 

The brain and body does not function 
as efficiently, leading to an increased risk 
of everything from auto accidents to slip- 
ping on a patch of ice, said Susan Barry, 
assistant director of health services. On 
top of that, the body is less able to fight off 
infection. 

It is hard to pinpoint how much sleep 
is enough because of biological clock dif- 
ferences among individuals. The sugges- 
tion is students should aim for seven to 
nine hours of sleep per night, said Tom 
Berger, program director of the sleep labo- 
ratory at the Temple University of 
Medicine. 

If a random survey is to be believed, 
St. Michael’s students are falling short of 
that mark. Of 40 students surveyed, 28 
reported feeling sleep deprived while aver- 
aging six hours of sleep per night, while 12 
students felt well rested with an average of 
7.5 hours of sleep. 

If students are well, lack of sleep 
increases their risk of becoming ill. If stu- 
dents are already ill , sleeplessness can 
worsen their condition, according to Susan 
Jacques, St. Michael’s director of health 
services. 





FEATURES 


The constant battle to catch some Z’s continues 


“When students visit health services 
describing their symptoms of illness, we 
often find out that students are not getting 
enough sleep,” Jacques said. “Mono is 
often a result.” 

Infectious mononucleosis, as it is sci- 
entifically known, is a viral illness with 
symptoms including sore throat, low 
grade fever and excessive fatigue, accord- 
ing to Jacques. 


“T feel really tired in 
class. I can hardly 
keep my eyes open.” 


eJunior Jeff Roukes 


“We always see mono from 
December until now, we have seen more 
mono than normal (this year),” Jacques 
said. 

There have been 15 cases of mono 
diagnosed by health services since 
September, according to Jacques. That 
compares to an average of 20 to 25 cases 
between September and April in previous 
years, said Barry. 

Junior Mandy Devanney endured 


mono during the first semester. She said 
she became sick when she became run- 
down by too many late nights of studying 
brought on by procrastination. Although it 
was deemed a minor case by doctors, 
Devanney said it took her a month to 
recover. Now she is trying to get at least 
eight hours of sleep per night. 

“T thought I could do more than I was 
able,” Devanney said. 

Sophomore Terri Lavalette used to 
average six hours of sleep per night as she 
tried to juggle basketball and academics. 
Now she is battling to get over mono. To 
stop the pain in her side, her sore throat 
and her extreme fatigue, Lavalette is eat- 
ing more fruits and vegetables and sleep- 
ing nine to ten hours per night, plus a two 
hour nap. 

Jacques pointed out that athletes and 
other students who pursue programs such 
as Fire and Rescue suffer the most. 

Junior Jeff Roukes is on the hockey 
team. He regularly goes to bed at 2 a.m. 
and has to wake up three and a half hours 
later to make his 6 a.m. practice. During 
the day he has no time for a nap between 
his three classes, his workout, dinner and 
homework, Roukes said. 

“T feel really tired in class,” he said. 
“I can hardly keep my eyes open.” 

His body always feels the effects of 
being on the go and not having the time to 
catch up on rest, Roukes said. 

“T never feel 100 percent,” he said. “I 
always feel like I have the cold or flu or 


something. You get used to it.” 

If students can’t find time for sleep, 
they may try to find a way to be more 
awake. When coffee isn’t enough, stu- 
dents may turn to caffeine pills, a method 
Jacques strongly discourages. 

“T wouldn’t recommend using caf- 
feine pills at all,” said Jacques, who added 
that the proper mix of nutrition and sleep 
should alleviate the need for artificial stim- 
ulants. 

Student Recreation Director Margaret 
Ford just returned to work from maternity 
leave this week. 

Even with a three-month-old and a 
two-and-a-half-year-old, Ford said she 
makes sacrifices to allow herself eight 
hours of sleep each night. 

“If I don’t get it, I know I’ m just a bas- 
ket case,” Ford said. “I let things go, don’t 
do the dishes.” 

Researchers recommend limiting caf- 
feine intake during the day and especially 
at night, eliminating alcohol prior to sleep, 
exercising regularly and developing a con- 
sistent schedule of both going to bed and 
waking up. 

Mladenoff is still working on that 
part. After not being able to snap out of his 
4 a.m. to 2 p.m. sleep schedule established 
during the holiday season, he has now 
shaved off an hour, climbing into bed 
around 3 a.m. during the week. 

“By necessity I’ve had to change into 
a semi-normal sleeping schedule,” 
Mladnenoff said. 


St. Michael’s radio station revives live sports broadcasts 


By Sandra Ehle 
Staff Writer 


The men’s hockey team is 
14-5 and ranked fourth in the 
nation among division II schools. 
The women’s basketball team has 
already won more games than all 
of last year. The one thing the 
teams have in common is that St. 
Michael’s radio station broad- 
~ casts their games. 

Of the eight games broad- 
cast, the teams are 8-0. 

“T think its fun, I hope our 


lucky charm lasts,” said WWPV 
sports director, senior, Brian 
Shacochis. 

With the support of the ath- 
letic department, Shacochis has 
revived sports broadcasts on 
campus and possibly brought a 
little luck to the local teams. 

The live broadcast of sport- 
ing events at St. Michael’s is 
back after a short stint of hockey 
coverage two years ago and 
ragged sports coverage since. 

Shacochis broadcasted 
sports events in high school and 


When you consider our interns, 


wanted to bring it back and give 
it a new foundation as a part of 
the radio station. 

“All good college radio sta- 
tions broadcast their sports 
games,” Shacochis said. “This is 
an important dimension for our 
station to have.” 

“Our teams are doing well 
and rebuilding their strength,” 
said station manager, junior Tony 
Carbrello. “It’s good to broad- 
cast the success.” 

Not only can students listen 
to the broadcast in their rooms, 
but parents and alumni in the area 
can also catch the games. 

“We’re trying to get WWPV 
an address on the world wide 
web,” Shacochis said. “This way 
parents could tune in to the live 


broadcast at home and follow 
their child’s game even if they’re 
too far away to see it in person.” 

Last year no one applied for 
the sports director position. The 
position to coordinate schedules 
was left unfilled and the station’s 
sports department was non-exis- 
tent. 

Over the summer Carbrello 
found a mobile broadcast unit the 
station bought in the early 1990s 
equipped with four headsets and 
microphones. 

Coupled with Shacochis’ 
interest in broadcasting, the sta- 
tion had found a sports director 
and a solid sports foundation. 

Carbrello and Shacochis 
work together to broadcast the 
women’s basketball games doing 
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the play by play and color com- 
mentary respectively. Shacochis 
does the play by play for the 
hockey games with commentary 
from junior Patrick Small. 

Producing a live broadcast 
requires the broadcasters at the 
game and someone back in the 
studio to run the production line. 
Output from the broadcast unit 
goes into a phone line. The pro- 
ducer at the studio makes a phone 
connection and patches it through 
the equipment, allowing it to ride 
the airwaves. 

The production person in the 
studio runs commercial breaks 
and public service announce- 
ments. Carbrello stays in the sta- 
tion during hockey games to han- 
dle the game recap between peri- 
ods. 

“Knowing the names of 
players is tough at first,” 
Carbrello said. “We have the 
program with the names and 
numbers in front of us, but after a 
while you get familiar with 
them.” 

The fast pace of sporting 
events challenges Carbrello and 
Shacochis to keep up while still 
presenting a coherent broadcast. 

“You have to be able to 
describe what’s going on in 
words people can understand,” 
Shacochis said. “Being comfort- 
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able with this comes through 
experience.” 

“Our broadcast is relaxed 
and laid back, which fits college 
radio,” Shacochis said. “But 
we’re still serious about it. Our 
goal is to provide a professional- 
quality sports broadcast.” 
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Cormier finds second home at St. Michael’s 


By Megan St. Peter 
Staff Writer 


Most people could guess that Marilyn 
Cormier, St. Michael’s assistant to the 
President, is not a Vermont native; the 
slight lilt in her “a” sounds and her crisp 
clipped speech are sure giveaways. 
However, not many know the interesting 
path that brought her to the St. Michael’s 
campus. 

Cormier was born and raised in 
Ceylon, a small country now known as Sri 
Lanka. 

During her early teenage years, the 
colony made a difficult transition when it 
was given its freedom from England and 
became its own individual entity. 

“Tt was obviously political, but it was 
the time when England was giving its 
colonies their freedom,” Cormier said. 
“But it was very difficult, kind of like 
growing up in the United States all your 
life, and then having it suddenly be 
changed and called a different name.” 

Cormier’s lineage can be traced to 
many different cultures. Her father’s 
ancestors were Portuguese and Dutch, and 
her mother’s parents were British and 
Ceylonese. 

Because of this, Cormier, although 
born in Ceylon, was not considered a 
native of the country, but only a citizen of 
the country. 

Cormier was educated in British insti- 
tutions. At the conclusion of her schooling 
she decided to live in Saudi Arabia for a 
year with her father, who was working 
there. 

In Saudi Arabia she worked with the 
British Aircraft Corporation. She was 
eventually hired by Lockheed Aircraft 
International, an aircraft firm based in 
California, and worked in marketing, but 
was eventually promoted to working with 
the president of the company. 

It was in Saudi Arabia that Cormier 
met her future husband, who was working 
for General Electric at the time. Cormier 
came to Vermont with him after eight 
years of work in Saudi Arabia. Cormier’s 
husband is a native of St. Johnsbury. They 
currently reside in Colchester. 

“Due to the sheltered life I had, I did- 
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n’t even know how to drive when I arrived 
here,” Cormier said. 

After five miscarriages Cormier has 
two children, Marissa, 10, and Meaghan, 
8. 

“They are my life,’ Cormier said. 
“They are truly my miracle children.” 

Both girls enjoy sports and music. 
Marissa is an avid soccer fan, while 


Assistant to the president, Marilyn Cormier 


Meaghan enjoys dance and gymnastics, 
and is learning how to play the guitar. 
They both attend the Malletts Bay School 
in Colchester. 

Among other activities, Cormier 
enjoys picnicking and going to the movies 
with her family. 

Cormier has had to learn how to man- 
age her busy schedule in order to find time 
to spend with her children. Her husband 
has been the President of 
S.W. Resources in West 
Virginia, a non-profit 
organization working with 
physically handicapped 
people, for the past three 
years. 

With both parents 
working so much, the 
Cormiers found help in 
others. Stacia Bullock, the 
assistant registrar, lives 
with the Cormiers and 
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helps share some of the load. 

“It’s hard with two little kids,” 
Cormier said. “So Stacia has become a 
part of our family. It’s great to have anoth- 
er adult that you can totally trust to help 
with the girls.” 

Cormier has been at St. Michael’s for 
the past 16 years. 

She is in her fifth year of work in the 
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President’s office, but was originally hired 

by the college to work in academic affairs. 
“When I arrived here, I knew nobody, 

but I absolutely loved my job,” she said. 


Cormier ultimately got to know other 
members of the community through St. 
Michael’s. 

“St. Michael’s took me under their 
wing, and I went through a lot of my joy 
and happiness and awful sadness with peo- 
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ple from St. Michael’s, so they have really 
been my support system,” she said. 

Cormier’s responsibilities in the pres- 
ident’s office include screening material, 
answering phones, and working both in the 
president’s cabinet and with the board of 
trustees. 

When the president first arrived on 
campus, Cormier helped him get acquaint- 
ed. 

“She made sure I bumped into the 
right people,” vanderHeyeden said. ° 

“Perhaps Cormier is not as well- 
known an administrator at St. Michael’s as 
President vanderHeyden, but she is in 
large part why the office is so productive 
and efficient,” said Paula Grummett, pres- 
ident’s office secretary. 

Though Cormier’s job does not allow 
her much interaction with students aside 
from the Student Association, she makes 
her best effort to go to many of the campus 
activities and social events. 

“T have a lot of contact with the stu- 
dent government, but I would love to have 
more interaction with the students and get 
to know them,” she said. 

Cormier’s colleagues have enormous 
respect for her and her hard work at the 
school. 

“She is very fair, and is always trying 
to help people out,” Grummett said. 

Secretary Louise Luchini has worked 
with Cormier for the past six years. 

“Marilyn is one of the most profes- 
sional people I know, besides being lots of 
fun,” Luchini said. 

After a long road to get here, Cormier 
is passionate about her job, and the school. 

“This is truly my home away from 
home,” she said. 
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By Carrie Simonelli 
Campus Living Editor 
Simone Hofmann 

Managing Editor 


A movie about date-rape 
awareness was canceled hours 
before a scheduled showing 
sponsored by the Student 
Association. S.A. Vice President 
Jen Scola said Dave Landers, 
director of the Student Resource 
Center, deemed the movie "inap- 
propriate" due to its graphic sex- 
ual scenes and explicit language. 

"A Reason to Believe," 
directed by Douglas Tirola was to 
be shown in the McCarthy Arts 
Center Monday night. It looks at 
date rape from different perspec- 
tives and it depicts a woman 
raped by a fraternity member and 
the events following the incident. 

“IT can understand the guy’s 
(Landers’) concern, but I just 
wish the school had enough con- 
fidence in the students and 
believed that they could handle 
the subject matter,” Tirola said. 

"The movie shows reality," 
said Heidi Bouchard, president of 
the S.A. "If that's what the 
Student Resource Center is sup- 
posed to be explaining then why 
can't we watch it?" 

Landers declined to com- 
ment. 

"As much as I respect Dave 
Landers' opinion, I feel this is a 


pressing issue," Scola said. "The 


_movie depicts what college life is 


like." 

"It clearly looks like the 
administration has censored the 
movie for students," said Jennie 
Cernosia, director of Student 
Activities. 

Susan Jacques, director of 
Health Services, recommended 
the movie to Scola in November 
to raise date-rape awareness. 
Jacques said she thought it was a 
good idea to present students 
with information on alcohol- 
related and date rapes. 


“Tt’s a relevant and timely 


subject,” she said. 

After Jacques’ recommenda- 
tion, Scola contacted students at 
Marquette University, Bates 
College and Loyola University 
who saw the film at their schools. 
All had positive things to say, 
Scola said. 

According to Tedd Stuart of 
Pioneer Pictures, the company 
that markets the film, "A Reason 
to Believe" has been shown at 
over 100 universities and on the 
movie channel HBO. 

"It's one thing to choose 
whether or not to watch it on TV," 
Cernosia said. "It's another for 
the college to sponsor it." 

Scola signed a $550 contract 
with Pioneer Pictures to bring the 
film to St. Michael's. 

Janine Stuchin, health educa 
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A poster in Alliot announced the cancelation of the movie “A Reason to 
Believe” The plug was pulled only a few hours before show time. 





tor at Skidmore College, showed 
the movie to 250 students in 
1995. 

"Our students loved it," she 
said. "My feeling on the movie is 
that since it is based on a college 
campus, the content is very rele 
vant." 

Neither Scola, members of 
the Student Resource Center nor 
Health Services had seen the film 
prior to Monday. Cernosia said 
she was under the impression that 


someone had seen the movie 
before Scola signed the contract. 

Landers, who was to intro- 
duce the film ‘that evening with 
members of the Men Against 
Sexual Harassment (MASH) 
house, first viewed it Monday 
morning. Scola was then con- 
tacted by Cernosia. 

"I was told it was a no-go by 
Jennie," Scola said. "She said 
Dave Landers didn't want me to 
show the film. It was not my 





decision." 

However, Cernosia said 
Landers does not have the author- 
ity to cancel the film. 

"He's saying he didn't make 
the decision but he's the only one 
who viewed it and wouldn't let 
me show it," Scola said. "I'm rais- 
ing hell over it. Why would I pull 
it off myself?" 

By canceling, the college 
lost its $550 plus the cost of 
advertising and the amount of 
time and effort put into bringing 
the movie to the college, Scola 
said. 

"We should have previewed — 
the movie before it got to this 
point," Cernosia said. "We 
missed a beat." 

Cernosia said if the film 
beforehand the college may have 
decided to show it to smaller 
audience, in a more private set- 
ting. 

"Students should still have 
the right to see it,” Scola said. 
"This is reality. Life isn't cen- 
sored." 

Tirola said that he and co- 
producer, Chris Trela would be 
willing to bring the movie to the 
campus at no charge if an 
organization was willing to host 
the event. 

“We have shown the movie 
at so many colleges and this is the 
first time this has ever been 
done,” Tirola said. 


Days Inn residents not informed of escaped prisoner 


By Mary Sullivan 
Staff Write 
Jim Welch 
News Editor 


St. Michael’s College students were 
not told that an inmate serving his sen- 
tence in a apartment next to the Days Inn 
escaped earlier this month. 

One of two furlough prisoners resid- 
ing at 19 College Pkwy failed to make his 
weekly meeting with his probation officer 
Feb: 2. 

- John Brown, 21, was convicted in 
March 1997 of beating a police officer and 
violating a restraining order against his 
girlfriend. After less than a year in prison, 

Brown was released on furlough, Jan. 
23 to reside in Apartment 6, 19 College 
Pkwy. A warrant is out for Brown’s arrest, 
said, Paul Health, supervisor at the 
Burlington office that oversees prisoners 
on furlough. 

Part of the Days Inn is leased to St. 
Michael’s College. Sixty-eight students 
are housed there. 

“Tt’s so much of a non-issue, if any- 
thing we’re happy he is long gone,” said 
Michael Ohler, residence director of the 
dorm. 

The Vermont Department of 
Corrections furlough program provides a 
prison inmate with a _ transitional step 
between prison and being released from 
the criminal justice system. 

_ One of the conditions of a furlough is 
that the inmate is supervised by a proba- 
tion officer, Health said. 

At the time Brown escaped there were 
two furloughed prisoners at the park 
way residence, according to the Vermont 
Department of Corrections. 

There are 24 apartments, in 
Chittenden County that the Corrections 





Department rents to house furlough pris- 
oners and for other community sentences, 
according to the Feb. 8 article written by 
Jeff Good in the Burlington Free Press. 

On Feb. 4, Ohler held an information- 
al meeting in which he told the students 
that the Vermont Department of 
Corrections houses furloughed prisoners 
next door. The students were allowed to 
ask questions and express concerns. 

“We’ve been living here this whole 
time, you would at least like to know what 
you are dealing with,” said junior James 
Hughes, Days Inn resident. 

Ohler said that at the time of the 
meeting he did not know of Brown’s 
escape. He only learned of the incident 
when a student brought him the Feb. 11 
Burlington Free Press article that report 
ed the escape. 

“Tt was a student who told me about it, 
so I didn’t think it was an issue to inform 
students,” Ohler said. “I think they knew.” 


Photo by Tiina Matikainen 
Furloughed prisoners are housed at Apartment 6, 19 College Parkway. The apartment 
building is next door to the Day Inn where 68 St. Michael’s students reside. 


Hughes, Days’ Inn _ Student 
Association Representative Steve 
Zawatski and junior resident Rebecca 
Martin had not heard of Brown’s escape 
until they were contacted by The Defender. 

“We were told everything was secure 
over there,” Zawatski said. “That new 
information (about the escape) changes 
everything.” 

Although Martin said she did not 
understand why the students were not 
informed, she is not afraid. 

“If he escaped he wouldn’t hang 
around here,” she said. 

Ohler agreed and does not feel that 
students’ safety is in jeopardy. 

“If he had just escaped I doubt he is 
going to hang around next door,” he said. 

“I don’t have a problem with 
[Brown] living next door, but I think that 
the school should have said something to 
us earlier,’ said sophomore Ben Caito, 
Days Inn resident. 


St. Michael’s was not informed of 
Brown’s living arrangements until 
November, Ohler said. 

Ohler and the Student Life Office did 
not know of the Correction Department’s 
involvement in the house next door when 
they rented the Days Inn, he said. 

“T found out by having a random con- 
versation with the hotel owner in mid- 
November,” Ohler said. “It didn’t click to 
me that there would be a problem.” 

Landlord Deborah Wesson who was 
contacted by phone at her Charlotte home 
would not answer questions about her 
business. 

“TJ don’t think that is any of your busi- 
ness,” she said before hanging up. 

Colchester police were never called 
to handle an issue with Brown and stu- 
dents have no complaints about him, Ohler 
said. 

“He is just a neighbor, one I have 
never even noticed,” Kennedy said. 

Hughes said the students should have 
been informed of the escape. 

“J would have appreciated it if they 
would have told us,” he said. “We would 
like to think we are surrounded by a safe 
environment.” 

Students living in peripheral houses 
on College Parkway also were not 
informed. 

“We didn’t even know prisoners lived 
there, now to hear one of them escaped, it 
really surprises me,” said sophomore Matt 
Smith, who lives at 10 College Pkwy, a 
house owned by St. Michael’s . 

“There is a sense of community at St. 
Michael’s,” he said. “We leave our door 
unlocked,” Smith said. 

A chain link fence and line of trees 
seperates the Days Inn from the house 
where the prisoners live and The Days Inn. 
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Senior week proposal offers alternate events 
Student petition Sika equal number of alcohol-free events 


By Carrie Simonelli 
Campus Living Editor 


In an attempt to accomodate more stu- 
dents, more events during senior week 
may be alcohol free. 

"I wanted to open senior week up to 
non-drinking students," said senior Sue 
Wilson, who worked at senior week last 
year. "There were a lot of seniors that did 
not drink or enjoy being around events 
where alcohol was served." 

A senior week petition circulated by 
Wilson called for a "non-alcoholic event of 
equal value for every event with alcohol 
that is held." 

"IT don't want bingo in Alliot when 
everyone else goes to a huge party and a 
beer tent on the 300s," Wilson said. The 
events should be comparable, she said. 

Twenty-one students, about 6 percent 
of the senior class, signed the petition. 

The goal of senior week, according to 
Michael Samara, vice president for student 
affairs is "to respect all students' modes of 
celebration. This does not include alcohol 
for all students," Samara said. 

According to Kim Boland, senior 
week committee chairperson, alcohol-free 
events were already planned before Wilson 
put the petition on e-mail. 

A senior Olympics, a bagel brunch 
and a dinner at the president's house are 
some of these events, Boland said. 

All of the events for one full day do 
not involve alcohol, said Meredith Beaton, 
president of the senior class. 

"Only 21 seniors signed the petition, 
which leads me to believe the rest of the 
class had no objection to drinking during 
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“TI think it is 
adolescent of us to 
think we need alcohol 
at every event to 
please everyone and 
have fun.” 


elara Keenan, senior 


senior week," Boland said. "We have 
planned events to accomodate the needs of 
these 21 students. Now we have to cater to 
the majority." 

Alcohol will be present at other activ- 
ities, like Irish happy hour on the 300s 
field and a Lake Champlain cruise on the 
Spirit of Ethan Allen, Boland said. 

"You aren't forced to drink at these 
events," Beaton said. "Alcohol is there as 
much as water is there." 

“T’m not revamping the whole thing 
and making it a prohibitionist event,” 
Wilson said. 

Senior Lara Keenan signed Wilson’s 
petition because she said there are many 
seniors who enjoy get togethers that do not 


_include alcohol. She also said the seniors 


should spend their final week together 
doing things that they might not get the 
chance of doing during school, like a trip 
to the Alpine Slide in Stowe, if it is open. 
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“T felt that it was inappropriate for 
representatives of the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus to spend their final week at St. 
Michael’s at events that were mostly alco- 
hol related,” Keenan said. 

Some students disagree with having 
separate, non-alcoholic events. 

"Everyone should be able to attend all 
the events, whether they drink or not," said 
senior Jeff LaBonte. 

"The main point of senior week is to 
celebrate as a class the achievements of the 
past four years," said Shannon Green, 
senior class vice president. "By having 
separate alternatives, it defeats the pur- 
pose." 

According to Wilson, "senior week 
the way it has been was already breaking 
up class unity. It was segregating those that 
didn't want to be around alcohol." 


“T think it’s adolescent of us to think 
we need alcohol at every event to please 
everyone and have fun,” Keenan said. 

Alcohol-free events also lower the 
possible liability of the college. 

"Every year we're worried about safe- 
ty and the minority of students who will go 
overboard with judgments and behaviors," 
Samara said. "Past issues of concern cen- 
tered around vanadlism, like bonfires and 
campfires and excessive behaviors." 

"I think last year was pretty tame 
compared to past years," said Paul Leduc, 
a December graduate who worked at 
senior week for two years. "People who 
don't want to drink still have an equal 
opportunity to have fun. I was sober at the 
events and I had a great time," he said. 

The idea of separate events has also 


prompted concerns about the cost of senior 
week. 

"Financially, it would be impossible 
to plan alternatives to all events," Green 
said. 

"The main reason we have socials 
downtown is because it is virtually free," 
Boland said. "If we rent out a restaurant, as 
Sue said in her petition, it would cost about 
$1,000. That equals more money tacked on 
to senior week tickets.” 

This year's budget is not yet set, 
Boland said. 

The majority of the money comes 
from ticket sales in addition to $6,000 the 
class already has from fundraisers. 

"We're striving to make tickets under 
$50," Beaton said. Last year, tickets were 
$85 each. 

"Alcohol is not provided with your 
senior week ticket," said Jennie Cernosia, 
director of Student Activities and senior 
week adviser. "It is available on a cash 
basis." 

Some possible suggestions for alcohol 
free events include a day pass to the 
Shelburne Museum, biking around Lake 
Champlain or a moonlight hike, Cernosia 
said. . : 
"Vermont has so much more to offer 
than a tent on the 300s field," she said. 

Cernosia, the senior week committee 
and Wilson will meet this week to discuss 
the alternatives. 

"I hope that as legal dances and 
responsible adults we could enjoy activi- 
ties as a class," Green said. 

“Instead of seeing this as a threat, let’s 
see it as a possible way to make positive 
changes,” Wilson said. 


Western New England College School of Law 


Saturday, February 28, 1:00-4:15pm 


eee __| 


S. Prestley Blake Law Center 
1215 Wilbraham Road, 
Springfield, MA 


For reservations and 
more information call: 


413-782-1406 or 
800-782-6665 





School of Law 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Western 
New England 
College 


Challenging Intellects 
Changing Perspectives 


he decision to pursue a law degree is a major 
commitment. The school you choose must offer a 


philosophy, an environment, and a faculty that will 
ensure success throughout your education and beyond. 
That’s why we invite you to attend our next Open House. 
Meet with the faculty. Ask the hard questions. Check out 
the library. Find out about career services. We have the 
accessible faculty and the resources you need for a suc- 
cessful legal education. 


OPEN HOUSE FOR 
PROSPECTIVE LAW STUDENTS 





Visit our Website at http://www.law.wnec.edu 
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Brain Wasik 
Guest Columnist 


At the risk of getting 
lynched by a campus full of ski 
fanatics, I am not afraid to admit 
that I am getting pretty fed up 
with this iced-over snow and 
frigid wind. Yes, I’ve got to 
escape the cold and fly to “St. 
Somewhere!” This brings me to 
spring break ‘98! 

I think Jimmy Buffett put it 
best when he sang, “This morn- 
ing, I shot six holes in my freez- 
er, I think I have got cabin fever, 
I got to go where it’s warm.” For 
those of you headed to some 
tropical paradise in three days, 
bon voyage! Enjoy the trip and 
don’t forget to write! Which 
brings me back to more of 
Jimmy Buffett’s wisdom, “Be 
careful not to be that big a fool to 
do a belly-buster high dive and 
miss the entire pool!” 

For the rest of you that have 
to spend spring break in the 
frozen confines of Vermont, or 
worse, in the company of your 
parents, there is still hope for 
you to find your own 
Margaritaville. All you need is a 
little sun, a frozen margarita 
glass, some tortillas and a pinch 
of imagination. This brings me 
to the Campus Cook’s recipes 
for a Vermont-bound spring 
break. 


Chicken Fajitas: 

1 pound boneless, 
chicken breast 

1/2 cup soy sauce 

1 cup orange juice 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
ae | 1 teaspoon sugar 
ee ee : pee, SS | 2 cloves of crushed garlic 
| 1 tablespoon of olive oil 
1 onion 

1 green pepper 

1 red pepper 

4 flour tortillas 


skinless 


Cut chicken into strips. Combine 
soy sauce, lemon juice, sugar, 
garlic and ginger in bowl. 
Marinate the chicken overnight. 
Drain meat well and sauté in oil 
along with onions and peppers 
until done. While mixture is 


“No, they’re sending a 
message that doesn’t 
need to be sent to col- 
lege seniors. Suck it up. 
Have a drink.” 
e¢Mark Preston, 
sophomore 


“TJ don’t think there 
should be a separation. 
There’s always an 
alternative to alcohol at 
these events.” 
eRich Brannigan, 
senior 


Waste away your 
| Margaritaville with Campus Cook 
































cooking, place tortillas in oven 
at 250 degrees and heat until 
warm. Distribute mixture evenly 
among tortillas, roll and serve 
immediately. 

Note: To make a good tor- 
tilla oozing with cheese, add a 
small amount of brie into the 
mixture and allow it to melt 
before serving. 


Smoked Salmon Quesadillas: 
Adapted from a Bon Appetit 
recipe. It isn’t exactly a spring 
break meal, but as my mom 
would say, “It reeks of summer.” 
4 ounces fresh goat cheese 

1 tablespoon horseradish 

2 tablespoons sour cream 

4 flour tortillas 

4 ounces of smoked salmon 

2 tablespoons of chopped, fresh 
dill 

salt and pepper to taste 


Mix cheese, horseradish, dill and 
sour cream in bowl. Place tortilla 
on skillet and cook over medi- 
um-high heat for one minute. 
Add mixture and salmon to one 
side of the tortilla and fold other 
half over. Cover pan and cook 
for two minutes per side on 
medium heat. Repeat for each 
tortilla. 


Simple Mexican Rice: 

Great alongside fajitas, burritos 
and traditional quesadillas. 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 1/4 cup brown rice, uncooked 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


Do you think senior week should have 
more alcohol-free events? 


spring break in 



















“T think there should 
be an event for every- 
one and people don’t 
have to drink if they 
don’t want to.” 
eAli Larchez, 
junior 




















“T think it would be 
good. It’s fair to every- 
one and no one gets left 

out. It’s everyone’s 

senior week.” 
eJulie Glavin, 
junior 








-Photo courtesy of Brian Wasik 
TJ Keighley, Campus Cook Brian Wasik and John Starvish get ready 
for spring break 1998. 


1/3 cup chopped onion 

1/4 cup chopped green pepper 

1 minced garlic clove 

2 cups water 

1 pound can of chopped and 
undrained tomatoes 

1/2 teaspoons chili powder 


In a large saucepan, melt butter 
and add rice, onions, pepper and 
garlic. Cook over low heat until 
rice is brown. Add water, toma- 
toes and chili powder. Cover and 
cook over low heat until liquid is 
absorbed, or about 35-40 min- 
utes. 


Wasik’s Mighty Margarita: 

I took one afternoon last summer 
trying to concoct the perfect 
margarita. After trying every- 
thing from fresh limes to every 
pre-made mix on the market, this 
is without a doubt the best mar- 
garita you'll ever have! It’s a 
miracle that I remembered the 
recipe the next morning. 


Combine in blender on can of 
frozen Minutemaid Limeade 
concentrate, 3/4 can of your 
favorite tequila and 1/3 can of 
Triple Sec. Fill blender with ice 
and blend. 

To serve, wet rim of glass 
with a slice of lime. Dip rim of 
glass in sea salt. Fill glass, gar- 
nish rim with lime slice, sit back 
and enjoy. 

Have a good spring break 


i haa 


and “vaya con Dios! 
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Student-explores different culture, way of life in Mexico 





By Ryan Ackerman 
Guest Columnist in Mexico 


An interesting thing happened in this 
year, my junior year of college. In place of 
the St. Michael’s College, I found myself 
not only in a different school, not only a 
different country, but in a different way of 
living. 

Suddenly, about six months ago, 
politically correct terms we all learn about 
in classrooms (which honestly bore no real 
relevance previously) such as culture 
shock and classicism, suddenly these 
terms presented themselves on an every- 
day basis. 

Go to your local travel agent, book a 
flight to el Districto Federal, Mexico and 
get on that plane and drop into the Mexico 
City valley. 

Not so much is Mexico, Mexico (or 
shall it be said the "real" Mexico) located 
in the city. 

This is one of the few countries in the 
world that has just about every type of 
imaginable environment: Formidable 
mountains, Active volcanoes (got one in 
the back yard), forests of all kinds, beach- 


WEDNESDAY 


Club Toast: 
Quiver and Option 
Anxiety. $2 if 21+, 
$4 under. 10 p.m. 
660-2088 


| The Book Rack: 
Reading by poet 
‘4 David Rivard. 7:30 
p.m. 655-0231 


SMC: Unveiling of art and recep- 
tion for summer artists-in-resi- 
dence. 3 p.m. 654-2401 


SMC: Resume workshop. 4 
p.m.-5 p.m. Alliot Vermont 
room. 


Nectar’s: Augusta 
Brown. No cover 
charge. 9:30 p.m. 
658-4771 


es- dirty and pristine, deserts, you name it, 
they got it. 

You want friendly, warm people, go to 
the country-side: you got it. You want 
rude, cold people- go to the Federal 
District: you got it. You want to buy a bot- 
tle of tequila at five in the morning: you 
got it. You want that without chiles: tough 
cookies, gringo... no, no es cierto. You're 
in Mexico, anything’s possible. Why? 
That’s a very interesting question. 

Something that the gringo can’t shake 
here, even if we bother trying, is the fact 
that we have money, cash, lana, dinero, 
pesitos, dollares: it’s not such a wonder 
why there’s a million names for it; having 
it, for most, 1s somewhat of a fantasy. 
Combine that with the incredible amount 
of corruption that has worked its way into 
every economic aspect of Mexican life, 
and by monetary means, we’re quite well 
off. 

How does one argue they are not rich 
with someone who is earning minimum 
wage (150 pesos = somewhat shy of twen- 
ty dollars per week). And pension? ha! 
workers comp? ...right. I spend in one 
week what certain families of eight spend 
in a month. 

I’m not off spending tons of money on 
clothing and perfume or other amenities, 
either. Simply, I have a different manner 
of living. We have a different manner of 
living. Coming from your basic middle- 
class family, never in my life being “rich,” 
being labeled in such a way is definitely 
unnerving, something that has taken time 
to get used to. 

Even with this, as I see it disappoint- 
ing fact, the people here do not put their 
time into wallowing in the pity of their ill- 
fated, lack-of-money-luck. They simply go 
to Church, pray to win the lottery, and go 
about their business. 

Right now, these are the people that 


SMC: Book signing 
and talk by Mary 
McGowan ’81, 
author of Heart 
Fitness for Life, at 7 
in the Farrell Room. 


THURSDAY 


Club Metronome: 
Wide Wall. $3. 9 p.m. 
865-4563 


Club Toast: Flex 
Records presents 
Elements of Hip Hop. 
$14. 10 p.m. 660-2088 


20 


rRIDAY 


FlynnTheatre: UVM Lane 
series presents the National 
Opera of Italy, performing two 
operas. $21-$56. 8 p.m. 863- 
5966. 


live in my neighborhood. My landlord, is 
a security guard, "no policeman," he says, 
and has made this very clear (the reasons 
being numerous and having to do with the 
reputation and quality of that position in 
Mexico; it takes a certain type of character 
to fit the job requirements- giving direc- 
tions and helping old ladies cross the street 
are not on the list). My neighbors are 
friendly people, they run clothing shops 
and family-owned convenience stores, 
they treat me very respectfully. 

But it has come to rise, and it has 
taken time to figure this out, that I will 
never be accepted as to the point that peo- 
ple won’t stare at me like I’m Casper the 
Gringo-Ghost when I walk down the 
street. 

It’s not an incomprehensible wonder, 
Mexicans generally look alike: brown 
skin, dark, brown hair, brown eyes. We 
gringos, on the other hand, do not: we are 
dark, light, blue, green, brown-eyed, tall, 
short: a European smorghisboard of fea- 
tures. We have everything different in the 
United States, that is what distinguishes 
us; that diversity we view as normal and, 
what’s more, it is part of the roots of our 
country. 

Generally speaking, as basically this 
whole article is doing, students at the 
University of the Americas (UDLA) are 
not at all at a monetary disadvantage. 
They are the Mexican elite. They attend 
the most expensive school in Mexico 
(around twenty-five hundred dollars per 
semester). 

The majority do not and have never, 
worked. Many drive expensive U.S. sports 
cars or new Volkswagen Jettas manufac- 
tured and sold two miles down the street. 
They wear designer clothing, bathe in 
costly colognes and spend hours upon 
hours doing their hair- anyone who knows 
me knows I fit right in with the social 


Club Metronome: 
Seth Yacavone 
Blues Band. $4. 9 
p.m. 865-4563 


SATURDAY 


Club Metronome: 
Big Black Forty 
and the 
Backsliders. $5. 7 
p.m. 865-4563 


Flynn Theatre: 
Paula Cole. 
$23.50. 8 p.m. 
863-5966. 


Manhattan Pizza: 
Songwriters in the 
Round with Linda 
Bassick. 8 p.m. 


scene. 

Obviously this is not true for all here. 
Not mentioned are the slightly noticed, but 
large handful of genuinely humble 
Mexicans. These people, such as my 
roommate Juan Carlos from last semester, 
make life at the UDLA more than a super- 
ficial gathering of flip-phones and obnox- 
ious beepers. They, as in reality most here, 
understand the UDLA is not Mexico; it’s a 
mini-U.S.A., an oasis of fluently English- 
speaking Mexicans making a modest effort 
at eventually bettering the economic status 
of their country (the question of social sta- 
tus, as the UDLA is an institute for those 
who have, is not to be dealt with nor 
answered here). 

Mexicans are proud to be Mexican. 
That type of pride is somewhat rare in the 
U.S. We have certainly celebrate and have 
fireworks on our day of Independence; 
Mexicans have them also, they absolutely 
love fireworks and use them almost every 
day, but they also scream from their roof- 
tops: “Viva Mexico!” (long-live Mexico) 
and “Viva la Independencia!” (long-live 
the independence) and dance mariachi and 
salsa late, late into the night. 

It’s quite different tonight because the 
United States will play Mexico in the 
Copo de Oro (Gold Cup) soccer tourna- 
ment in the United States. 

If the U.S. wins, I get thrown in the 
school pond by my soccer team mates. I 
will fight them and curse them in their own 
language if this happens, but they are 
many and alas, I am the only whitey on the 
team. > ee 
We would use such politically correct 
terms such as racism if that were to happen 
in the United States. Here it’s just called 
pride. Foregoing all that, and certain cas- 
tigations bound to be received, I hope we 
win. Pride is a good thing in any country. 


SUNDAY 


Fleming Museum: 
Films on African- 
American art in the 
20th century. $2-$5. 
2 p.m. 656-2090 


MONDAY 


Club Metronome: 
A benefit for the 
Vermont Reggae 
Festival. 9 p.m. 865- 
4563 


TUESDAY 


Club 
Metronome: 
DJs Martin and 
Mitchell. 9 p.m. 
865-4563 

















By Scott J. Croteau 
Guest Columnist 


The Olympic games symbol- 
ize competition, pride and 
achievement. The winter games 

| in Nagano, Japan, are allowing 
the world to see some of the best 
athletes around show their skills 
and their talent. But when does 
the involvement of the best play- 
ers actually ruin the Olympic 
games? 

For the first time in Olympic 
history, professional players 
from the National Hockey 
League are allowed to compete 
in Olympic hockey. Hockey 
greats like Wayne Gretzky, Pavel 
Bure and Brett Hull will shed 
their professional team’s jerseys 
and wear the colors of their 
respective countries. This year 
the Olympic hockey powerhous- 
es are going to be Russia, 


“SPORTS. 


Canada and the United States. 
These games have become so 
popular that scalpers in Japan are 
selling tickets for the gold medal 
game at $2,500. 

The question that remains is 
whether or not the Olympic 
hockey games are turning into 
good public relations for the 
competing countries. The mean- 
ing of the Olympics is lost in this 
year’s Olympic hockey competi- 
tion. The games are not a chase 
for a medal, but a chance to rep- 
resent your country and make 
your fellow countrymen proud. 
With the addition of the profes- 
sional players, Olympic hockey 
has now turned into an “our 
country is better than yours” con- 
test. 

The Olympic games and the 
World Cup competitions were a 
chance for amateur hockey play- 
ers to represent their countries 
and maybe even get a profes- 
sional team to put them on the 
roster. The United States might 
have decided to send their play- 
ers because the other countries 
are doing so or maybe because 
they are annoyed because the 
United States has not won a 
medal in hockey since 1980. 

In 1980, the United States 
men’s team won the gold medal. 
That team had players like Jim 


Craig and Mike Eruzione. That 
gold medal winning team was 
full of amateurs who had the 
heart and drive to win. To win the 
gold they beat the Soviet Union, 
who at the time was the team to 
beat. The Soviet Union team was 
the favorite, and the United 
States was supposed to lose. 


HOCKEY 





Olympic rings courtesy of http://cbs..sports- 
line.com 


Before their medal round 
game, the Soviet Union handed 
the United States a 10-3 loss in an 
exhibition game. But in the 
medal round game, the U.S. 
brought out its heroics. But 
going into the third period, the 
United States was still down. 
The “Miracle on Ice” occurred 
when captain Eruzione scored 
the game winning goal. The 
United States held on to win the 
game. 

That was the year of real 
hockey and real pride. Every 
game was a struggle, which made 
the gold medal worth its weight. 
With the professionals now in the 
Olympics, most games will be a 
joke for the powerhouses. 

The presence of ee uae 


Use of NHL players in Olympic games sparks debate 


players in the Olympics started 
with the Dream Team in basket- 
ball in 1992. As soon as Larry 
Bird and Michael Jordan stepped 
on the court, the Olympic com- 
mittee was mailing the gold 
medals to the United States. 
People were not concerned with 
whether or not the United States 
won, but with how many points 
they blew out the competition by. 
Croatia was the only competition, 
but the United States handled 
them easily. 

The Olympic games were a 
chance for college and amateur 
players to make a name for them- 
selves. The old teams might not 
have the talent of the pros, but 
they had the drive and represent- 
ed their countries well. The 
Olympics are about storybook 
endings and Cinderella stories, 
not about pro-players adding 
another accolade to their career. 

The Olympic sport that does 
deserve major attention is the 
women’s hockey games. The 
women’s game has finally 
received the recognition it should 
have received years ago. The 
United States team has a group of 
women that have worked hard to 
get where they are and it will be 
great to see them bring the gold 
back to the United States. 


Student athletes have found a voice on campus 


By Bieadan terns 
Staff Writer 


The Student Athletic 
Advisory Council is in its second 
year at St. Michael's as a means 
of communication between’ stu- 
dent athletes and the athletic 
department. 

The council, which meets 
every two weeks, has helped to 
provide student athletes with an 
organized forum for discussion of 
sports related issues concerning 
them. There are 24 students on 
the council, one or two represen- 


tatives from each team said Sarah 
Goodrich, intramural director. 

"The council lets students 
know that they have a voice in 
the athletic department," said 
Goodrich, who is one of the 
council's advisors. "It's a good 
place for discussing the various 
issues." 

The school was urged to start 
the program by the NCAA, 
which has helped to instate the 
council in colleges across the 
country. 

Although the council is only 
two years old it has already 


HELLO FR 
IDS AT THE 


begun to develop, according to. 
some of its members. 

"The development is slow," 
said council secretary and field 
hockey captain Megan Rowe. 
"Now the council is starting to 
evolve and come together." 

The council also works with 
sub-committees which deal with 
specific issues, including the 
Spirit and Support Committee, 
the Legislative Committee, the 
Outreach Committee and the 
Student Athletic Life Committee. 
Each elected official athlete is 
designated to oversee one of 


these committees. 

Now that the council 
includes elected officials it has 
become more organized and has 
begun to accomplish more goals, 
said co-chairman and soccer rep- 
resentative Rich Brannigan. 

"The first year there was 
basically just a lot of discussion 
about problems that athletes had 
with the athletic department," 
Brannigan said. 

"This year it has become 
more of an organization like the 
Student Association and things 
are really getting done," he said. 
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stroke. Theriault just missed set- 
ting a new St. Michael’s record 
in the 50 breaststroke. 

The women will compote 
the New England’s this weekend 
at Wesleyan College. 





Nordic and Alpine Skiing 

The team finished 9th in the 
Dartmouth Winter Carnival last 
weekend. 

Sophomore Keith Farnand 
finished 15th in the giant men’s 
slalom and senior Amy Vile fin- 
ished 30th in the 10K Classical 
Event. 

The team will he at the 
Williams Carnival this weekend. 
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By Mary Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Winter sports playoffs begin next 
week, and three St. Michael's varsity 
sports have already secured spots for post- 
season action. 

The men's basketball team, men’s ice 
hockey team and several skiers are sched- 
uled to compete in the playoffs this season. 

The men’s basketball team lost top 
players Mark Mulvey and Mark Fizulich 
to graduation last season. Both Mulvey 
and Fizulich finished their careers with 
more than 1,500 points. 

Senior tri-captains Alex Okosi, Geoff 
Card: and Jay Wandtke are leading the 
team in the absence of Mulvey and 
Fizulich. 

Okosi, the team’s defensive specialist, 
recently posted his 500th career rebound. 
Card reached the 1,500 point 
milestone last month in a 
72-64 victory over Bryant 
College. Wandtke, 
who was named 
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Winter sports teams strive for playoff spots 


As regular season comes to an end, teams’ hopes for playoffs take center stage 


Knights have won five of their last seven 
games to improve to an overall record of 
14-10. They are ranked in the middle of 
the pack in the Northeast-10 Conference 
with a 10-8 record. 

"I think we've had a solid season so 
far," said head coach Tom O’Shea. "We 
could beat anybody in the league or lose to 
anybody, so we've got to stay on our toes." 

The team is currently in fifth place in 
the NE-10 standings. 

The top eight men’s and women’s 
teams go to the NE-10 playoffs. 

The women’s team is currently tied 
for sixth place with Merrimack College in 
the NE-10, after losing to them last week. 
The team must win one of their next two 
games to advance. If they lose both, every- 
thing then depends on how other teams 
finish said junior captain Kelly Borch. 

“T think our goal right now is to make 
playoffs,” Borch said. “It’s better to go in 
as the underdog because you can surprise 
people.” 

The men’s hockey team is currently 
in first place in the ECAC Central with a 
record of 11-1, the best record in the 
ECAC. 

Over the past two years, the Ice 
Knights have lost only three players to 
graduation. Head coach Lou DiMasi 
attributes much of the success this season 
to the 11 seniors on the team. 

Despite a Division II ranking of num- 
ber four in the nation, DiMasi said the 
team isn't presumptuous in their efforts. 

"I'm the same guy when we're 19-1 as 
when we're 1-19,” DiMasi said. “Take care 
of the little things, and the big things will 
fall into place." 

Senior captains John Gurskis and 
Kyle Lanfear both reached personal mile- 
stones this season. Gurskis, the team’s all- 


time leading scorer, scored his 200th point 
in a 6-5 victory over Bentley last month. 
This season Lanfear became the first 
defenseman to score 100 career points. 

“I’m pretty excited for playoffs,” 
Gurskis said. “I'll be disappointed if we 
don’t come away with a championship.” 

The ECAC playoffs begin March 4. If 
the team wins its final three games, the Ice 
Knights will host the entire tournament 
until they are eliminated. 

Several members of the ski teams are 
looking toward post-season success. Only 
the top ten skiers for both nordic and 
alpine teams race in the finals. 

Sophomore captain Keith Farnand 
recently set a St. Michael’s record by plac- 
ing fifth in the giant slalom at a carnival at 
Smuggler’s Notch against the University 
of Vermont. 

Head coach Dale Rogers said he 
expects Farnand, sophomore Jeremy Vail, 
sophomore Whitney Widger and senior 
Amy Vile to ski in the championships. 

"Amy is getting stronger and stronger 
as the season progresses for the nordic 
team,” Rodgers said. Vile placed 16th out 
of 58 skiers in the 15 kilometer race at the 
Smuggler’s Notch carnival. 

The skiers attribute much of their suc- 
cess to the support of fans and their coach. 

"Last year, we met our coach a week 
before the season started,” Vail said. 
“We've been working all fall this year, and 
we have much more commitment.” 

Fans of the ski team include Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz, who attended the 
Smuggler’s Notch carnival. 

Post-season skiing begins with the 
Eastern Championships at the Middlebury 
Carnival on Feb. 27. The NCAA 
Championships will be held March 11-14 
in Bozeman, Mont. 








This year’s 
swimming and 
diving teams 
have seen cer-. 
tain members — 
reach their { 
personal best 
times late in, 
the sea- « 
son. 
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“State Meet in ~ 
Middlebury on Feb. 7, 19 St. 
Michael’s women posted season best 
times, six set personal best times and two 
qualified for the New England Meet. 

Junior Kate Hathaway and senior Erin 
Foley both qualified for the New England 
Meet in the 50 backstroke. 

_ “Everybody’s been training really 
hard,” Hathaway said. “We’re hoping that 
everyone does their personal best or their 
season best. But we really just want to 
have fun there.” 

Stacey Arsenault and Katie O’Brien 
had season best times in the 1,000 
freestyle and teammate Siobhan Carnery 
swam a season best in the 200 freestyle. 

The men’s team competed at the 
Vermont State Meet in a this 





_ past weekend. 


Of the 21 races held, 14 swimmers 
finished with personal best times and 18 
had season best times. 

Freshmen Ben Theriault finished just 
shy of a new St. Michael’s record in the 50 _ 
backstroke. He will compete in the New — 
Englands next weekend. 3 
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Snowboarders help put St. Michael’s on the map 
‘Snowboarder Magazine’ gives the college a national ranking 


By Nick LeBel 
Staff Write 


In a recent issue of Snowboarder 
Magazine, St. Michael’s was ranked, along 
with the University of Vermont, as one of 
the premier snowboarding colleges in the 
nation. 

Senior Mike Montanaro is a current 
professional rider at St. Michael’s. 
Montanaro, who has been riding since 
1989, is a test rider for Burton, the world’s 
largest snowboarding company, headquar- 
tered in Burlington. The owner, 
Vermonter Jake Burton, invented the sport 
of snowboarding when he began shaping 
snowboards out of wood and fixing rubber 
straps on them for bindings. Montanaro 
collaborates with Burton on what works 
best for snowboarders. 

“Basically, I go out and test clothing 
and equipment, and we gather around the 
table and set out ideas together,” said 
Montanaro. 

Burton’s relationship with Montanaro 
began after he was seen on the cover of 
Eastern Edge, a snowboarding magazine 
devoted to Eastern snowboarding. 
Montanaro also made a video with friends 
and sent it out to companies to see if some- 
one would sponsor them. 


In the future, Montanaro said he 


hopes to continue snowboarding on the 
professional level. 

“T love to travel, but first I have to get 
my degree behind me,” Montanaro said. 

St. Michael’s has a large snowboard- 
ing contingent, ranging from beginners to 
pro-level freeriders and racers. There is 
also a popular snowboarding club at St. 
Michael’s. 

Senior Mike Swanson is heading up 
the club this year, and he describes it as a 
group of riders who can always be found 
on the hill. 

“Most of the kids have a season’s pass 
already, so we just go up and ride,” 
Swanson said. 

The club also plans to travel to near- 
by Stratton to watch the annual U.S. Open 
of snowboarding, where riders from St. 
Michael’s have competed in the past. 

“It’s one of the best competitions of 
the year, and a lot of kids from St. Mike’s 
compete in it, so it’s fun to watch and 
cheer on people we know,” said Swanson. 

Senior Mark Doetzer is a former pro- 
fessional rider who was once a member of 
the U.S. Snowboard Team. By placing 
second in the 1992 U.S. Nationals, the 
U.S. team sent Doetzer to Spain to train for 
a couple of weeks. 

Doetzer has raced on the American 
Pro Snowboard Tour as well as in 
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Continental World Cup races, but left full- 
time competitive snowboarding so he 
could come to St. Michael’s and get his 
degree in philosophy. He was sponsored 
for three years by Burton, but said he is 
staying out of competitive snowboarding 
for a while. 

One of the ultimate goals of a snow- 
boarder is to receive corporate sponsor- 
ships so that they can ride full-time, 
Doetzer said. Not just anyone can get a 


sponsorship, but those with the talent and — 


dedication have the best chance. 


There are three goals riders need to 
have in attaining a sponsorship, Doetzer 
said. First, it is helpful to know someone 
within the industry who can connect them 
with the right people. Second is to “make 
it to the podium a lot,” or finish highly fre- 
quently. The third path to sponsorship is to. 
receive coverage in a snowboard maga- 
zine. : 

In Doetzer’s case, it was an combina- — 
tion of the three. Montanaro said self-pro- _ 
motion also can help when trying to attain 
a sponsorship. é 

Snowboarding began in Vanaal in 
the late ‘70s and early ‘80s, and is cur- 
rently making is Olympic debut in 
Nagano. According to the Vermont Living 
web site, snowboarding now makes up 
about 25 percent of business at ski resorts. 

Riders will compete in the slalom, 
giant slalom and the halfpipe. This winter, 
snowboarding comes to the masses on 
prime time television. 

The question of whether or not snow- 
boarding is ready to be showcased as an 
Olympic event is a hot topic of debate 
right now. 

It remains to be seen whether snow- 
boarding will be well received in the 
Nagano. 
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